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ABSTRACT ' , ' « * ^ . . 

^ ' * Despite the uniqueness of each individual's v 

'^'experience, apprpximate communication i3i( possible in the margin cif 
overlap between the speaker/writer* s .ex'peri^nce and, that of the 
hearer/reader. This vague phrase, "margin of overlap,*^ c?in be 
clarified and given anr empiricaT base through application of the \ 
seasure of .vagueness, developed in Labov*s study# "The -Boundaries of 
Sprds . and Their. Meaning s*J^ Labov shows that for words th-at refer to 
simple objects, the non-simple ra©g.e of ^script'ion can be Ifl^gcribe^ 
irith great accuracy through study of acJKTal speakers' ufekfeor a worcl. 
A modal description of an 'object can beTccnstructed .thaTf\is. linked to 
a list of key elements a'ffecting ascriptions of th^ word. For 
technical discussions, this strict- definition (nodal with variables) 
giv^s an empirical base on which to groun«L^iscussion. Such st'irict 
definitions could be immediately useful in odscussing terms like 
"art" and "novel," where Labov* s model f(»r stciqt definitions could 
be used to construct empirically valid, verifiable bases for such. 
«coiit^st.eji«ccjic3^s^ From these stric±JdiefMi^tiaja.k^^ 
possible to construct loose, general definit^Hs that meet speaker 
int^uitions and incdrporate all important variables, as is the case . 
with words referring to simple .objects. ^Such intuitively valid^ 
empirically verifiable definitions couldi ground studies in margin of 
o^^lap, thereby grounding empirical rhetoric. (Author/DS)' 
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* ; Abstract ' < ' - ' ' ' r . ♦ ' . . ' 

' ^ Kenpetih Burke argues in Comiter-Stdtenent that despite tlTfe-uniqtleness 

\ •. • . . • ; ; 

•»of each individual s experience, approxiaafe cooamiinicatioii is po^slble^in 
the margin of overlap' between, the. speaker/wrfter's expei^ience and the 
hearer /reader 's . This j/ague phrase,, margin of overlap', can be clarified 
and given an einpiricalr^ase ^'through application pf the measure of vagueness 




ERIC- 



eveko^ed in Labov*s study, the boundaries cf words and thel^jf meanings* ^ 
^ .Labov shows that for wor4s which refer to simple ^"objects , the non-simple 
range pf . a«riptions can be described with great accuracy througV^'^ 
study of actual speaker s uses of the word.. With his test word »up , for » 

* 

instance, Labov can construct a modal description of the object linked to 

a list of key , elements affecting ascriptions of the word, key elements which 

r . • ^ ' ' ^ ; - • ^ 

donstitute especially the. clas^ of functions and materials of construction. 

For iechnical discussion's, this ^strict definitiotn (modal with variable^) 

" \ • ' ■ " . " ■ r 

gives an empirical base on which to ground discussion. For general definiticftv^^j^^ ^ y 
Labov concludes* such strict definition too severely restricts the range 

of ascriptions. Vaguer definitions, as 'appear in dictionaries, are actually^ 

. / ' ^ \ 
more useful, incorporating most of the variables at issue, though empirical 



4 sttt3y can insure that all variable^ are included* This combination of strict 
^and general definition^ implies a pr^e^dictive power ov^r word use and a monitor 
of language change.^ * v. 

/• -, ~ ^/ ■ 

Strict definition^ can be J.airaediately u36JFul in discussion of what John 
Kekes ,in recent issujp^of Philosophy and Rhetoric has caSjted Essentially 



ContesteH Concepts* Terras like art and the novel constitute, for Kekes real 
Issuers leading to tationai solution^. Labov*s mode^i^ot st/ict: def|.nitions ^ 
could constructJy empirically valid, verifiable .bases fpr such rational resoluliiorts • 

^Prom tjiese strict definitions, it should be possib^Je. to construct 
loose, general definitions which meet speaker intuitions ancf incorporate all 
importai^ variables Such intuitively valid, empirically verifiable definitions • 
.could ground studies in margin of overlap* grounding empirical rhetoric. 
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• Histo'ricistf evolutionist the&ries bf communieation' 
argue, persiiasiveiy that works from the. pafet' cannot carr^ the 
same meaning todajr as they did whfen first writtpn.^ Cultural 
change and language change define and shape one anothepi 
directing the po^slibilities^ff^ succ^esf coiijmunication. 
In s© far as the values of the present^ day are different . 
from those of yesterday, communication across' time will be 
incomplete, grave difficulty with the historic is t 

argument is that,"^as Kenneth Burke (1931^7.8) points out, 
such arguments threaten to deny /the p*ossibility of any 
commufiica'tion. Just as there exists a "gulf between communities - 
of speakers in different times, ;th$ intri-nsic separateness - 
of individuals threatens communica'tion within the present ^ 
situation. Since your expe^^^^ce and mine c?ui never -be 
wholly identical, no absolute, guarantor of mutual und'erst^anding 
can dii^ect comisunication. • / 

But we do in fact cpmmunicate. Burke "argu^es that 
as we are all human and alive i we shairA, at least, the boftd 

of biological ^similarity and beyond that ,^ of course, we' 

' \' - r ■ 

actually 'share similarities of cultur^r^ education, ^alues, ' 



and language., Becwse we always sha^^;t;hese fundamental 

' ' , ^ \ ' * ^ ' 

6imil3.ritiesi approximate communicatipn«'is always possibj^e. > 

Though absolute identity of meanings is^^nllkely, approximate . 

communication exis-^is in the margin of; 'overlap betv/een the > 

writer/speaker *s experience and th^' reader/hearer's experience. 

""""^^ f ' • ^ ^ r ' . • . " ^. ' \ 

The problem for an empiiiical rhetoj^ib i5; t^ tran^ate'the • 

r ' . • f * ^ 

notion of margin of. overlap into sorted framework of language . 
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use which accounts for the ranges within which communication 
operates* - ' ' ^ 

William Labov (1973) presents such a ;translation, . • 

focusrsing on denotations of referring words as grounds ' » 
' for a sociolinguistic. semantics. We can avoid philosophical 
difficulties with^the meaning of mean^gj^by dealing only 
with reference, .but we cannot deal.wixn the whole range of • 
issues in communication. Inters.ections of experiejices are ^ 
the sources for those ovjerlaps jfn discourse which account 
for colhmunicatidn and denotations*' have ^ significant share , . 

» . • '* V 

•ir^ those intersections of experience. ^Empirical studies 
in the uses of ref err iVig^ words can,. at least, begin the process 
of develpping a, relationship between studies in socio- 
linguistics ajid rhetoric. 

^ Labov finds his way into the study^of reference through 
Max Black's (19^9) construe ti^n^of consistency profiles for 
word. uses. Black begins with our intuitive sensfe. tha toward 
meanings^^^^r\> vague, translating that feeling of vagueness^ into 
a measure oi* the consistency with whi^h speaker's use words 
^to denote objects. The project here is not concerrned^ to 
delineate the enormous variety of objects we ^clasdify with^ 
a single wjord but to .accQunt for<;,the inherent indejterminacy 
' which^ is apparent in the u^s of words. There is,' for instance 
no simple, absolute b^oundary betv/een- obje'cts, we call trees' 
and those we call shrubs. Each speaker in a community has 
a vague sense oX the height *at which a shru)) metamorphoses, 
into a tree and for the community as a whole, communication / 



Succeeds within a Van^e of tacit agreement over that vaguely 
uriderstaod height. . Three elements together -give Black K 
measur\e of thi? approximate communication: Si community of 
speaker^i a situation? in ^whic^h speakers try -to use a word 
to denote objects in a series i and the cQnsistancy with 
^which the words actually do denote objects. The statistical 
result, a consistency profile, describes a' bounda^ry between 
words which* reflects interactions amqng va^ous elemej^ts in 
the situation, such as the introduction of n^w t^jecta^ ^ 
and pedpl^ or the removi^s of old-^esl - POr ^Laboj^^V the.^ 
consistency prof ile becomes a measSjure of vagueness which 
meets a serious issue in linguistic theory. 

[ Though linguistics "is intrinsic^ly concerned with 

N ^ ^ . 

.language meaning, linguJLsts have been surprisingly uneasy 
lies of ^ords. In fac'tr several attempts have been - 




made to, avoid the si^ipperiness of the ward vord by the' 
invention, of "technical terms like lexeme and ^cor^aative . , 
Labov argu?s -^hat word -meanings slip away from linguists 
'because variation in meaning is inherent in word use. ^ 
A categorical approach, based on d'istinctive features, 
' •describing^ssential elements, ^s bound tp fall shprt. 

The introduction into a situat'ijm of new people, new objects,' 

/ / \^ * 
new functions and new relations wilJUalways affect uses of 

words.'' As communities changfe, word, us^ cT^nge, s'o ^that 

ailjr- study ^of words which dofes .no't focus^^ actual -usfe^ of words 

.will ^encounter confusions, while any study\which 4oes focus on 

actual uses ^ill inevitably 



; encounter variation in those uses. 



Black* translates our sense of vagueness in^ con- 
sistency of uset Labov translates ' consistency +o variability 
in boundaries between words., * That setcond translation ' 
allows Labov to construct a new kih^^-efS^eTiniticyif 
Intuitively valid, empirically verifiable definitions , 
which account simultaneously for the range ctf^ agreement 
andr'ther sense of, vagueness in word^u^e. -In Labov* s view, 
word use is grounded in the characteristic human act of 
classification, bat- the public nature of language demands* 
flexibility in thajb^ class if :^ing process'. ;-Wo^d us'e .mtast-be --^ 
inherently -vague, to encompass new situations, changing 
relatfonships sa that linguists must expect ^6 find word 
use exhibiting character is;tics of both categorization and/ 
variation. Studies of language competence cannot rely on 
data- from introspection precisely ^because the inherent 
variabil^tX'Whic^^ is essential' to -a community of speakers ^ 



cannot be captured intuitively *by one speaker. ' ^ • ^ 
1 ^ ' ' ' ^ ' - • . • * 

^ ^The "f irst^ NWAVE conference at Georgetown in, 1972 

centered on extension^ and revisions of Labov* s (1969) 

'argument for ir^ereht variability Of copula^ deletion in 

Black English.' Tliough several pipers' from, that* conference 

have relevance for rhetorical fheory, the most* immediately 

useful is Labov' s study of meaning, which argUes for inherent' 

varietbility in >/ord meanings and constructs .a measure of^ the 



boundaries of that variability. ^. ^* 

' Labov's exB^riment I 'focussing on the sample word cup, 

was remarkably, sim^ie. He showed -drawings of cuplike 



objects to* speakers and asked them to label the d2;awings« - ' 

On a single pagei subjects saw a numbered series of drawihgs, 

vlirying down the page by depth and across' the page, by widtK. • 

Some of the drawings .showed'^'handles, some" did not; some were 

rpuniii some nearly square In some casesi subjects were 

told what materials the objects were made of, sometXimes . 

what substance s-J;hey cojitained. ^ Where tiie objects became 

deeper th*e word cup v^as replaced by vase; v/hen width expanded, 

the objects became bowls. Removing the handles from^deep 

cups made them^ in^* vas^s sooner than- with handles^ billing- - 

wide cups with soup made them bowls sooner than when ^hey 

• ^ 

were empty. 

^ Labov uses a forced choice :Cest, requiring individual - 
suT?^ects -to make a choice even in the mosij^ague cases, 
demanding a decision about the boundaries between, words. . 

Though Xabov allowed waffling with adjectives, as in • 

„ .,_!V ^ ' ^ , [ , " • 

long cup or fat cup, the heaBTwofd Gup~"always .counted as 

' - -''^ \- ' ' " ' . . * 

decisive. Though for any onc^ speaker's intuitive. introspectio 

this te^t 'would be merely time consuming', ,over a wide 

range of ^speakers, consistency emerges,- variable boundaries 

between .words' become clear and subject to precise description^ 

§peake^ responses 'generate a series of c'onsietency 

profiles which Labov displays in a series of graphs.*, Though 

a clear .under St ahdlng. of Labov's detailed graphing -prpce dure s 

would be essential* \o actual 'research, such detailed infer- 

mation l^ould be out of place in a survey such as this/ 

Rhetorical theory n<?eds to take up the judgments about word 



uses which Labov /makes , turning them to the discovery ^of 
implications beyojnd semantics. • The consistency profiles > ' 
which emerge fr^a Labov* s study indicate intrinsic 'variability 
ifi word use' boundaries." Categorical dTefi^itidns of. words • 
cannot account for interactions of shape i functions, and * 
materials in directing, usefe of .^wprds. On'the basis of . ^ 
this judgment, Laboy ^attempts, to redefine cup. . - ' 

Empirical study of' consister^cy profiles of ascriptions 
of the word cup indicate a I^ina of definition 'close^^^y^^ . 
resembling those in dietionairies. Lfiibov argues that vagyie 
dictionary definitions reflect the lexicographer's accurate 
intuition that word meanings are inherently variable^ 
adjusting tontinually to changes^ in culture and language. 
What Labov can add, besides moral support for lexicography, 
is a strict de^scription of the rang<?.of objects which 
virtually. everyone would call cups and a list of variable- 
elements which'assures that all significant items arid their' 



inte^^tions are accounted for. There is an invariant * core 
of* objects which are ..nearly always called ^ups, reflfi-cting 
the cat egoric-ai- process of naming. Various elements, 
materials', functions, and shapes, interact to" cause the- size 
of that invariant core to ex;pand, reflecting the vagueness 
•of'^bpundaries among objects we call cups, jbowls, and vases. 
Thus. Labov* 8 model definitroh accounts for both tpermanence , 
and change in meaning, giving a relatively stable base.- 
along with k system of interacting variables. 

within an experimentally deWibed- range,- virtually' 



all* speakers .will understand the use. of the worti c.up'to' • 
denote a class of objects. With the addition of vari^ibles, 



the invariant, core wili expand^ but jiot •to the sarte ^extent 
'or in reaction* to the sam^ variables fpr any two , speakers • ; 
C . Some speakers res'errve t^e v/or^ mug Sot use v/ith. coffee , • 

. ahd soup * so that thpir use 'of the word will be* Wider 
. than for speakers'" who use mug for a certain ^gj)e, regardless 
of contents. With a large sa(tiple of words defined on 
Laboy^s ' model r it becomes possible to /t^nisider ,th.e noVion ' 
-of-.-jnargin. jsf -oy^rlai^ in CQMiunication as a jbwnction. of j... 
variabili,ty in^ word use. ; * y ' ' ' ^ ^ " .\ 
' * *If a writer or speaker describes, aifolbject well within 
the invar ikn't core- of 'cuplike. objec'ts, but ascribes some 
• other term, 'the audience .will probably b0 lost. ;'At^"the *. 
' level of use of a simple word like cupi -odd uses often arise 
. ' *with non-native spe'akers, 'arid such odd use is,' in i,-tself, 
qne^ignal of non-jiative status.' Conversely, when' a poet 



uses cup in a w&y whfch*^ speakers find creative,' it should ■ 

be possible* to account precisely f or\ that creativity as 

. ' * ' ' - • * . ^* ' 

the introduction of orie or more new variables, .say the 

addition of rose petals to the materials of-^onstruction 
for cups^ Once"Xat)Ov's definition's' aire constructed, ^'they . 
take bn predictive power.* ^ . ' • 7 ' • 

Sinee^abov's definitior)S aire empirically^:- grounded, 
. they implicitly ar^^ that speakers should nearly always 
use the same term forjwoirds within the invariant core. 
Once v/e have^iabov's definitions';' g^lp predictive power 



'J 



pvej: word usest a power withsdirect consequences to the' 
^study pf hie^S'trfjies of value .and language chajige. .Variable 
elfeAen-tffe in Labov's definitioAs can be ranked, by prder o:^ ' ' ^ 
impac^f as for instance, w.ith cups the presence or absence^ 
of "handle^ has more impact on ascriptions . of the word than. / 
any .other variable. The Situdy of change ;<5an be measured 
as shifts in the 'range of the invari^*t core plottecj^^agaipst 
time* . * . • . * • 

The cons^truction of hierarchies of variables *as higrarchies 
pjv valuer can .give_us a; direct test pf_ Burke''S' margin , of C, 
overlap., suggesting perhaps that connotations are an aspect 
of the variable range of denotations. Wherever predictions 
fa^lt wherever a speaker uses a word outside. expec'ta-JionSf 

it should be possible to identify precisely the variable * 

ft • * ' t 

element or- elements which difect the . response. Approximate 

c oilman ic at ixin can bccur bec/(%se we agree on> the range of , 

the invariant ccr«, while individual experience ><rill determ'ine 



different uses of ..vkf iables, diffe;rent specific ascriptions 
^f! words near iouridaries. ' If. I take the handles' off your 
green Moving-. cup, .ihoslj speakers Will report seeing a^vas^t • 
but you will ^demand :.to know what I We done to your JLoving. 
cup since for you the handles .have less value than they 
would^for any'6ne else. 'Since handles have* .significant impact 
on the. use *of the word cup, v/e .can predict hbw speakers will, 
react in a given situati'bn.. Failures of -the predictions, 
'for a^^gle Speaker, indicate .some/ element shifting ^ank 
within\the Hierarchy of variables/ Your loving 'cup is . 
your, trpphy regardless' of ' my .vandalism to its handles* 



mr had feei!^,<Stmfe chiefly poetiq >y tiCe sixte^nth^centuryi * 
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For most .speakers, removing handles c^ianges the name of the , 
^ object, approximate Communication succeeds becausis weT' 

generajfly agree*,. tac\itlyi on the importance of hand'les'^^o 
"cups. *The margin of overlap between us can he understood 
' ap the intersection '*of your valuations of v^^iables and . . • 

tny -valu^itions of , those variables.- " - • - ' i 

Wheni pn the-qther hand, ' i);?^dict ions about ascriptionsi . 
* * • . . * * 

*within the invariant cpre f^il for a wide rai:ige of speakers r . 

we-have-*a measure of., language change. Kate Chopin^s . 1899 ' 

/novel, The^,Awakei;iing, a&es the word. , car in .several dnstances 

t0 denote passenger vehicles ^rawn by l>orses<. introduction 

tc?" literature, cpurs.es are bound to encojintef difficulties'- 

here ^ince most^ if not all, members of tlife class use' the . V 

word Q,ajr**3axclusivjely to denote^ automobiles. Webster 

^^pblirts?:^.ut thal;^ car ' is fcn ariciVnt word*, ' probably -Celtic, 

j| ||ch^*^^ any .wheeled vehicle. According t<]^ the OED, * 

cBr 



:erlc 



..-jreturnift^^^^^erteral xxsp d^thfe nineteenth century, to v 
' indi'c^*^(feVi^^^ With the ♦ 

a;gj^aranc|^\^f automabileB .near the l^rj of thte century,* . 
the \phrase motpr car emerged, to be re'duced .eventually 
to '55ei^\ .Thbughrf lipping through the OEID does not re^quire 
Siput fronj^ocibiiipgiiistics, Labov^s methociology. does give, 

• \ ' . / * . • . ^ 

precision"^?1tK^\.pfoc,eSs whith conBtructs historical • . 

d'ip.1;ionarife^a-^ "1?>ie example here also gives somjS hflnt of 

the usefulness of •Labov*s ^tudy for pedag6gy. ]r 

■ • ;' ' ^ * ' ' - . " •■ ~ • > 

JSurveys,of word udes shoOfld tala* into ac'count the 

ages of the.. speakers tested; Though most/speaKerS wffil 
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ascribe terms within the invariant 'core without diff icj^lty, ^ 

^ ' 1 , * *" 

some younger speakers will add or deiete objects differently 

from older speakers, when. new bbjebts come intb existence or 

old ones disappear. ^ Some older speakers u,se the word • ' ^ * 

gramaphone to indicate all sorts rof phonographic equipment , 

a usage which sorely vexes some J)roud stereo owners. Among 

the papers* presented^ at ,the^first NWAVE conference, ^ 

Henrietta Cedergren's (1973) can^ be useful for studies " 

of age differenceis. Tha^t paper constructs a measure Estimating 

rates of phonological rule diffusion-ambng living speakers. 

That measure sljould be useful.- mutatis mutandis, to studies of 

changes in word use amoftg livi/\^ speakers. 

.At the same time such a study could add precision ^ 

to the' project which created A New English Dictionary on 

Historical Principles, .directing" the lexicographer's- 

^ ^- ■ ^ . 

attention to the-ag§ groups, "of writers under study. Fr.pm 

'' - . 

accurate invariant core descriptions and lists of variable^^ 
elements, plotted against' age, irtr-sh4uld become possible,, 
as with living speakers, to discover p^ecisely^ which elements 
are affecting shd^JS in miahing'. That. study should reflect 
usefully on shifts ii^ values within the Community since 
variable elements can be ranked ^hierarchically. , 

In actual instances of communication, of course, ^ 
speakers share stri^S^e's, corrections of misunderstandings. 



In^speaking, we 0a^ agk\ for; clarification.' /Wherevef* 
vaeueness of word use interferes with under sta^idingt the 
listener sijnply asks fcJr more information, leading the 
speaker to describe the object or point 4^ ,out;. In the 



cla^^aom» the teacher can footVicte reading difficulties , * 
wi»th inf oriaation. from the OED or Sometimes with an anecdote. ^ 
,lt is unplearwie,ther written communication shares some 
clear-cut mechanism for corrections, bift there seeAs 

ii^itively to be some analogical correction methods embedded 

, N . . . ' . 

.in reading. Kate Chopin is not, and cannot be, present 
for corrections of her use of the word car, yet I suspect 
that many readers can cope with her?-^(ise^of the word without 

recourse to the OED. Irf fac^t, the struggle for intelligibility 

*. * * . 

is irrepressible in all forms of language communication, 

' ^ \ ' • * 

suggesting that modes of correction are available in reading. 

Studies in difficulties with denotations might lead to^ 

'discoveries about such strategies of correction. It is 

at just this point, ^th6 intersection of word *u|es and 'strategies 

for understanding, that studies of qoWiunication in lan^ 

begin* to inform studies in- rhetoric*. . . 

O We. must 'have correction strategies in commui^2^i6n 

because word meanings are inherently yagae, the margir/ 

eotrerlap between your experience and mine expands and 
ntracts With changes in time ^anci circumstance.^ , Tq insure 
the success of Communication at just those places where 
word use .becomes most fragile) speakers develop strategies 
of interaction designed to broaden the margin of overlap. 
Soc5,oiinguistiC5S wants -to demonstrate the public interactive 
sources o^'''l^a^uage competence. Rhetoric moves from these 

. strategies for communication, to si^ategies for persuaCsion 
** * , . .. . . * 

and identification* When-we do not;^ understand the use of a 
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word we can fi,earch for strategies in- language for Qorrectipn 
and elaboration. The repertoire of . strategies -available 

our culture and time f orm^ the groundwork for Vhetorical^ 
theoi^y. The semantic component of language theory f bulit 
on Labov's; model, directly informs Burke's notion of 
margj^of ps^rlap, which in turn, directly in|;orras strategies 
of appeal. The immediate u^fulness of all this for - , 
rhetorical theory should become clear in discussing the 

kinds of technical rhetorical terms John Kekes (1977) has ^ 

'* ' • , - 

called .essentially contested concepts. 

Terms like art, culture, democracy, the novel, and 
philosophy each identify far' Kekes 9. single, real doncept^ 
understood in common by scholars who argiie over *the proper 
use of Sfech term. Through a series of*, tests, Kekes distinguish 
between merely ambiguous ov confused use s^/^ words .and 
arguments over these special terih^ !the tests need not 
detain us here, but the general idea of^ essentially contested . 
concepts is useful, with some rhetorical revisions: There 
are c ommuni t ielr^ of discourse jvhich create and are .create'^d by 
discussiohs around concepts like-art,^^lture, and the novel. 
Some of these^i terms are used to indica'te both a class^ of ^ ^ 
objects and the- abstract area of concentration under discussi^on 
Labov**^s model for definitions of ref^rxi^S v/orde can be > * ' 
useful in clarifying the focus of discourse in such communities 
Where Kekes argues that members ^of the>e commvinities clearly 
understand one and only one concept, L?ibov*s work suggests 
th*at members of these communities share an intuitive sense . 



.of. the range of the invariant core description of the 
objects/under discussiont but theilist of and relative " 
rank'ings/^pf variatue elements may va?y considerably within 
the fcommunity^ ' \ - ! 

Constructing a definition of the novel with 'intuitive 
validity and empirical verif igbility should be quite simple 
with LaboV's mod^l. Ask readers t)f novels to construct 
lists of books^they consider- to be npvels within their own 
broadest sense of the term. Construct a master' list of 
books toward which all readers will direct ascriptions of 

<r - f 

terms like hovel, novella, romance, tale, or anatomy. - 
The resulting judgments should construct consistency profiles 
leading t^ the kind of definition Labov has made for cup, 
an invariant, core description with a list *bf significajit 
variables ranked 'by impact on ascriptions/ Scholars digputirig 
the nature of the novel will have a precise • ground on which 
^ to identify the territory of concern, ta discover idio-. " . 
sync rat i*c <^es of the term and changes in general use of 
"Jhe term through ^istory. In all probability it will 
appear that^. some arguments over the nature of ^ the novel 
are vacuous because scholars are not really dealing 'with ^ « 
precisely the 'same ranges of uses 'of the term. Some may 
put heavy weight on the length of the book while ^others 
may disregard that element altogether. It may.be that 
diffei:^c"e§--^ the invariant core may e.venW>grge, signalling . 
diff erei^^ces in basic conceptions^ of the novel am^ng different 
generations of scholars. '^ ' 



, . The'' circularity of the proc;etec lor constructing 
these definitiions 'should not be disturbing. Since only. 

• human beings mean things by words and since human beings 

/ * ' • • ■ * * ■ ' 

^ characteristically mean things by words, we can only ask ^ 
human .'beings about how words, are Used and we pkn only learn 

..about human* bedngs in our questioJ^nings about uses of v/ords. 
.^Wer learn to us,e the word tjup in interaction with people 
sp'(Sakihgi with-qbjects in the world, and ^with memories 

V? of other cups, people and us^s of words. To construct. , 

definitions out of actual uses of words", we must studt^^'the 

. ' , • " . ■ ■ ^ ■ . \ 

process ^6f interactions which informs those uses, an inhe;rently 

circwlar^v process. ; * ' . . ^ 

• • This -argumenx do^si, however, ptesent seriojis 
•problems for the theoretical grounds of rhetoric/i Some 
rhetoricians will^rgue that the nature of the novel is ^ • 
^ a philosophical issue, not an empirical, linguistic one,' 

not resol^vable through empirical, surveys of words in use. 

. ' . ' ■• • • » 

A rhetorical view of Labov'snvork^, on the other hand, suggests 
that the use. of the technical term the novel is a construct, 
out of the margin of overlap ' among many encounters with 
individual books, studies of. those books, and^ int^eractipns 
with the community of scholars. Technical terms ^ though 

universe of discourse is highly limited, grow <^^^ 
of interactions in language, reflecting the- same prScesse.s 
of growth and. change as ordinary words.'— ^pii'lcal study 
'fcan. describe the use v^f the word with considerably accuracy 
not Available in general discussion- of concepts behind uses 
Of these special terms. \. ° ^ 



It i€. likely that LaljoV,".. 4urk«>', -sind Kekes'will not .' 
be in Complete agreement wh6'n ^ifhe" discuss ion^^ tur^ to"^^ 
philosophical perspectives. Though' 'Labov's^ sociolingSfistlc^s 
Burke*sl Dramatism, ajr^d Keke& essentially contested. concepts 



are all 



concerned with huiriah interactiorisr^^iu language »' 



the thebretical underpinning^ ^bf^heir approaches are far 

from identical. Some resolutions of perspectivefs is called. 

for before these definitions are used in rhetorical theory, 

but such resolutions should be approached after the V^sic 

empirical work is done. TDo often rhetoricians are cphtent 

to argue over perspefctives wjlthout data. Labov gives as 

ay^ethodology for constructing useful definitions and we 

r 

t 'to ^construct them before argue over them.' 
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